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T. 0 Work for the Blind i Ae ii 
Is To Think of Others 


By VALINE HOBBS 


Duss Auctoastaesttocberneileass Nachedognelhcteca 
jhe fifth-grade first became interested in blind people when they 
read that they could get brailled valentine greetings for which 
they were to make covers. A supply was ordered and the class set to 
work. Interesting results in original designs were developed in flannel, 
velvet, yarn, raffia, pricked paper, and even sandpaper in color combi- 
nations as pleasing as tho the valentines were for people who could 
see. After displaying the greetings in the school library, they sent 
them to the students of the Texas State School for the Blind at Austin 
and received a cordial note of thanks. The teacher felt quite satisfied 
with what she thought was a culminated activity, but she has since 
learned that there is no culmination to properly motivated learning. 
When school opened the following fall, one of the first questions 
was, May we make some mote valentines for the blind children this 
year?” There was ready assent, but the children could not wait for 
_ valentines, so they ordered brailled story booklets and set to work on 
covers for them—an enormous undertaking that they never could 
have done without the help of the art department. A list of titles 
_ came with the booklets and furnished the best type of reading mott- 
- vation, for every child wanted to read in print what the sightless 
children would read in braille. 
Again the teacher was pleased when the books were on their way 
to the school for the blind, but that was not the end! The class received 
_ athank-you letter written in braille with interlinear script. To say that 
_ the children were delighted with this message gives no hint of the 
_ intensity and amount of their interest and excitement. They read and 
_ reread the letter with their eyes and experimented at feeling out the 
_ words with their fingers until it seemed that the dots would be worn 
_ from the page, but braille is done on sturdy paper. 
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The children wanted to know more about this school for people 
who cannot see and asked many questions: What kind of school is it? 
Who goes there? Can any blind person go? How much does it cost? 
What do the children learn? Are all students children? Are the teach- 
ers blind? These questions were answered by a set of slides borrowed 
from the Extension Division of the University of Texas, by careful 
reading of their Texas history text and the Texas Almanac,’ and by 
a personal investigation made by one of the girls while visiting in 
Austin. After collecting their information, they used a summary of it 
with the slides for a school assembly which the audience enjoyed as 
much as the children had enjoyed preparing it. 

Another year’s project was the making of red heart- chapel bean 
bags with tiny sleighbells at their tips, for which they again received 
a brailled letter of thanks. 

During the progress of this activity each year the class did extensive 
reading to learn more about famous blind people. They had access to 
the college library and the help of student teachers in finding ref- 
erences and in getting some of the material into easier and more read- 
able form or they could not have done so much along this line. Their 
list grew until it contained Louis Braille; Laura Bridgman, Fanny 
Crosby, Johann Sebastian Bach, Homer, John Milton, John Metcalf, 
John Fielding, Thomas Blacklock, Francois Huber, Edward Rushton, 
George Matheson, Marie Therese von Pardis, Henry Fawcett, James 
Holman, William H. Prescott, William H. Milburn, William Moon, 
T.R. Armitage, Elizabeth Gilbert, and our own beloved Helen Keller. 
As it happened, Helen Keller came for a visit in Dallas during the 
time that they were making this study one year and the children read 
much about her in the newspapers. 

Aside from vivid lessons of perseverance, courage, el industry 
derived from the stories of how these remarkable people overcame 
their difficulties, one of the most valuable outcomes of this reading 
‘wasa revival of interest in blind Homer’s hero tales. These Greek 
thyths have been sadly overlooked since elementary education has 
been so intent upon the realistic side of learning. 


1 Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide. A. H. Belo Corp., Dallas, Texas. 
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Each time that they carried out the “blind project,” as it came to be 
known in the school, time was spent in considering the proper care 
of the eyes with special emphasis on their duty as good citizens to 
protect their health. The school nurse and the physical-education 
teacher always cooperated to make this part very effective. 

In addition to seeing brailled books, they also learned of the “talk- 
ing books” now available. Then they went back and reviewed what 
they had learned about Edison and the phonograph, the beginning 
of this newest aid for the blind. They also learned that reading matter 
for the blind may be sent postage free, but they had a hard time con- 
vincing the post-office clerks of such a ruling. 

No one could be deeply concerned in the welfare of the blind with- 
out becoming interested in Seeing Eye dogs. Seeing Eye, Inc., upon 
request, kindly sent them material and put the teacher on their mail- 
ing list for subsequent bulletins.* A child who had seen one of these 
famous dogs in action gave an excellent report on Queenie’s intelli- 
gence and her devoted care of her master. This led to further research 
and discussions of other ways in which dogs help man—watchdogs, 
shepherd dogs, dog teams, St. Bernard dogs, Red Cross dogs of 
World I, and Dogs for Defense in World War II. 

During these years the successive classes gradually collected many 
clippings, pictures, notes, poems, and stories concerning sightless 
people. In addition, the American Foundation for the Blind’ and the 
American Printing House for the Blind* sent pictures and samples 
of materials—an alphabet card for each child, pages of current mag- 
azines done in braille, and even maps and music for the blind. They 
put all of this material into a scrapbook that is still growing and 1s 
one of the cherished documents of our school. 

Among the clippings were some pictures and descriptions of articles 
made by the blind at the “Lighthouse’”’ in Houston. These set the 
children to thinking: the articles in these pictures are for sale; could 
they sell some here in Nacogdoches? They wrote to inquire and re- 
ceived a grateful acceptance of the children’s offer of help with a list 

"2 Seeing Eye, Inc., Morristown, New Jersey. 


% American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York. 
* American Printing House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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of articles and prices from which to choose: doormats, bathmats, rugs, 
knitting or shopping bags, pot lifters, baby bootees, towels, mops, 
brooms, belts, purses, and billfolds. : 

Then the work and fun began! They set up shop in one corner of 
the schoolroom and sold $35 worth in a pre-Easter sale that kept every- 
body in the room busy. Posters were made to advertise the store; talks 
were given in other schoolrooms; notes were written to prospective 
customers explaining the undertaking. Sluggards in arithmetic began 
to take a real interest in accuracy, for only those who could make 
correct change quickly were allowed to be clerks; children who were 
careless in the use of English began to polish their grammar in order 
to be allowed to make sales talks; only clean hands and clothing were 
allowed in the store because the wares must be kept in good condition 
for sale. 

Express charges were taken out of receipts, but all other money was 
sent to the makers of the articles. Customers of the store were given 
a careful explanation as to how it was not a profit or a commission 
business. Records were kept in businesslike manner with an invoice 
and a sales total at the end of each day. Not one penny was ever lost 
and no articles disappeared except those sold. In fact, the whole enter- 
prise, from beginning to end, was a learning process with the highest 
type of motivation—an earnest desire to help others, an aim that was 
accomplished with great advantages to the helpers. 

Each article bore a card with the name of the maker upon it. The 
children mused upon these names and imagined what sort of people 
they represented until the unknown personalities became real and the 
children ordered some brailled greetings for these unknown friends, 
much to the delight of the blind recipients, most of whom had never 
had a brailled holiday greeting except from another blind person. 

The first sale proved such a success that it was repeated three times 
in the following years—once just before Valentine Day and twice 
before the Christmas holidays, by far the best time. The second sale 
brought in $45; the third one netted only $35; but the fourth one 
reached $80 and they could have sold more. 

While these sales were in progress, the children came early and 
stayed late to work in the store; some came on Saturdays in order to 
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reach people who came to the campus for extension classes or to 
various meetings held at the college; one group went to a meeting of 
the Lions Club and made several sales; another group disposed of an 
oversupply of mops at a parent-teacher meeting; one group even 
went with the teacher to a night meeting and set up shop in the entry. 

The best-selling article proved to be the doormats made of old 
tires. They were heavy and some of the women would buy only if 
they did not have to carry them, so the boys organized a delivery 
service that made sales skyrocket. They even wrapped and mailed 
some packages for purchasers. No. amount of talking, telling, or read- 
ing could have taught the children some of the simple rules of good 
business and getting along with people as effectively as did this store. 

Like many other businesses, this one closed during the war, but 
classes are still adding to the scrapbook and plans are in the making 
for another “Lighthouse Store.” In the meantime, pupils have kept 
an interest in those who are physically handicapped in any way, but 
their thoughts are still mainly with the blind. The next time they 
have the ‘‘blind project” they plan to enlarge it by earning money to 
buy brailled books, talking books, or to help get a Seeing Eye dog 
for the use of some of the servicemen who have lost their sight. 

The children have taken part in many interesting and effective 
projects, but nothing else so far has equalled this work for the blind. 
Nothing else has held such a grip upon the children’s attention or 
stimulated them to such prolonged and intensive effort which touched 
every phase of school—language arts, creative arts, science, math- 
ematics, business administration, health, social studies, and good 
manners. Beyond the information gathered and the material help sent 
to their blind neighbors are the lasting lessons of generosity, coop- 
eration, industry, and adaptation, and a broadened social vision which 
these activities developed within the children who participated in 
them. As Ruskin says, “That is the help beyond all others; find out 
how to make useless people useful, and let them earn their money 
instead of begging it.”* Upon this basis many problems of the handi- 
capped must be solved, but the solution will be simpler if schools do 
some foundation work in that direction. 


5 Cook, E. T., and Wedderburn, Alexander, editors. The Works of John Ruskin. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1905. Vol. 17, p. 540. 
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camping as a practical reality in public-scl oo! systems is 


4: 4 new development, altho the RHAPECE 8 combining camping and 


There was the Basta of ee acl wee Hopkins on a log— 
elemental camping. The seventY-year- old Chautauqua Institution 
gives testimony to the vitality’o f the idea of combining education with 
Open-air recreation. T te was, and is, the famous National Music 
Camp at Interlocheri, “Michigan, started in 1927." 

The educatiofial director of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation~has 
suggested a” ‘guide for the school-camp program withe the “following 
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In‘the present year and the year ahead. aijor emphasis will be found 
to‘lie on developing programs primarily “concerned with helping children 
to use the camp and its special environment as a means of enriching thei 
educational experience. . The foundation believes that camping is 
the modern equivalent of ‘that outdoor and frontier life which was part 
of the original herijaBe of the American people.’ 


The decision’ on the part of the San Diego City-County Camp Com 
mission tor Open their “Camp Cuyamaca”’ to the schools of the cit 
and cotinty during the regular schook term for an experiment 11 
camping as part of the planned educational experience was announce 
in January 1946. On March 17 the first group went to eafnp. 

From January to March is a rather short. tim’ to prepare a metre 
politan community, a school faculty, the focal school tee an 
the children themselves for “a pidheering adventure.” 

The school systems decidled to send only sixth-graders, both bo 
and girls, during thetfial period from March to June. Teachers wer 
to accompany the“c children in order that proper educational follow- “u 


See ea Selected parents were to accompany eac 


1 ermott. William F. ‘‘Art Goes Camping.’’ Rotarian 64: 28-30; June 1944, 
~®Masters, Hugh B. ‘Camping in Michigan—Next Steps of Kellogg. .Foundation.. Cam 
Magazine 18: 11; April 1946. ae ger : 
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